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ticular advantage the Spanish pavin possessed over 
the French or Italian pavin ; perhaps it was more 
stately." While the pavane was a stately dance 
in every country, it was the special favorite of 
high Spanish society in the sixteenth century, and 
was performed in Spain with special magnificence. 
Dr. P. Langlois, in his very extensive article, 
Danse in La Grande Encyclopedie (vol. xin, p. 
867), gives the following account : 

" The principal dance of Spanish society during 
the sixteenth century is the pavane or pava d' Es- 
pagne. The pavane is a stately dance, in its very 
nature the grand dance par excellence. The princes 
take part in it dressed in gala cloaks, the knights 
in cloak and sword, the magistrates in magisterial 
robes, the ladies in dresses with long train. . . . 
The dancers change their places slowly with grave 
and measured step, raising their cloaks by means 
of the arms and the sword in such a manner as to 
imitate exactly the walk of the peacock." 

Alfeed Eemy. 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Tunis." Masson says, "There were not a few 

places named Nysa in the ancient world ; but the 

particular Nyseian isle here meant seems to be the 

island in the lake Tritonis, about the middle of the 

northern coast of Africa, where the river Triton 

flows from the lake into the lesser Syrtis." 

An examination of Milton's geography in the 

light of the old atlases shows that he had no 

vague sense of the position of places, but that he 

had doubtless seen and studied the maps. I find 

in Theatrum Orbis Terrarum of Ortelius, 1624, 

map at page xxxvi, the river Triton with the 

Isle of Nysa clearly marked. The river rises in 

the Upsaletus Mons in Libyae Inferioris, and 

runs almost due north emptying into the Syrtis 

Minor. In its course it flows through three small 

bodies of water ; the first and smallest is Libya 

palus, the second in size and position is Pallas 

palus, the third and last is Tritonis palus. In the 

center of this third lake is a small island marked 

Nysa and encircled with the inscription Phila 

insula. The map is Africa Propria Tabula, and 

is dated 1590. 

Lauka E. Lookwood. 

WeUesley College. 



A NOTE ON MILTON'S GEOGEAPHY. 

Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered — which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world — nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne, by Orontes and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive ; nor that Nyseian isle, 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son, 
Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Ehea's eye ; 

—Paradise Lost, IV, 268-279. 

Diodorus Siculus, in, 68-69, describes at some 
length the beauty and salubriousness of the 
Nyseian isle, which he locates only as vqo-y ircpt- 
eJKJo/tevj; (lev xnro tou rpirwos iroTa.fi.ov. 

Some of the annotators of Milton have sought 
to assign the island a definite geographical position. 
Keightley says, "This rural retreat in the west of 
Africa." Verity is more definite, "Ammon 
gave Amaltheia an island Nysa, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Libya, not far from the modern 



ON A PASSAGE IN MAKLOWE'S 

Faustus. 

In the fourteenth scene of The Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus (p. 221, Mermaid ed. ), occurs 
in Text A (1604) a speech hitherto assigned to 
an Old Man but evidently assignable in large part 
to Faustus, whose reply immediately follows. I 
quote the- two speeches as they stand in the Mer- 
maid edition : 

" Old Man. Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might prevail 
To guide thy steps unto the way of life, 
By which sweet path thou may'st attain the 

goal 
That shall conduct thee to celestial rest I 
Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with 

tears, 
Tears falling from repentant heaviness 
Of thy most vile and loathsome filthiness, 
The stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sins 
As no commiseration may expel, 
But mercy, Faustus, of thy Saviour sweet, 
Whose blood alone must wash away thy guilt. 



March, 1906.] 
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Faust. Where art thou, Faustus? wretch, what hast 

thou done ? 
Damned art thou, Faustus, damned ; despair 

and die ! 
Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 
Says ' Faustus 1 come ! thine hour is almost 

come !' 
And Faustus now will come to do the right." 

A careful examination of these lines and their 
context shows that not only does the Old Man's 
counsel lack coherence, line 5 revealing no con- 
nection with line 4, but that it is not consistent 
with the mild tone of his other utterances in this 
scene. Delius (Marlowe's Faustus und Seine 
Quelle, p. 23) notes the incoherence, but draws 
no conclusion therefrom. The whole difficulty 
disappears if we give to Faustus all of the Old 
Man's speech except the first four lines. We 
thus obtain a consistent reply, with a striking 
first line ("Break heart, drop blood," etc.) and 
an expression of self-condemnation which is at 
this point entirely natural and to which the 
unhappy victim gives vent more than once toward 
the close of the play. Note, moreover, that his 
call for the Saviour's mercy explains what is 
otherwise incomprehensible — the reproach of 
Mephistophilis on the following page : 

" Meph. Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord ; 
Revolt, or I'll in piecemeal tear thy flesh." 

"Revolt" means, of course, return to his alle- 
giance to Lucifer. But what is his disobedience ? 
Unquestionably, his appeal to Christ ; for in Scene 
6 (p. 199, Mermaid ed. ) he promises 

"Never to look to Heaven, 
Never to name God, or to pray to him." 

And it is noteworthy that this vow is occasioned 
by Lucifer's wrathful entry immediately upon 
Faustus' s agonized cry : 

" Ah, Christ, my Saviour, 
Seek to save distressed Faustus' soul ! " 

It should be unnecessary to state that, through- 
out the passage in Scene 14, the victim, in speak- 
ing of himself, uses the second personal pronoun 
or his own name — a fact which does much to 
disguise the proper assignment of lines 5-12. 
The opening line of Faustus' s speech as heretofore 
printed ought, however, to suggest the necessity of 
a new arrangement. The exclamation, ' ' Wretch, 



what hast thou done ? " , clearly refers to his sudden 
realization of his disobedience in having invoked 
the aid of Christ, and his consequent fear of con- 
dign punishment. There should, therefore, be a 
dramatic pause before the line 

"Where art thou, Faustus ? wretch, what hast thou done ? " 

It may be added that Text B (1616) makes 
nonsense of the whole passage by substituting for 
lines 1-12 (the Old Man's words as printed in 
the Mermaid edition) something entirely new, 
containing no appeal to Christ and hence leaving 
unexplained the rebuke of Mephistophilis. 



Haeey T. Bakee. 



Harvard University. 



Laubence Fosslee : Material for Practical 
German Conversation. Boston, etc. : Ginn & 
Co., [1904]. 12mo., xi -f 255 pp. 

A good book for practical use in German con- 
versation-classes has long been a desideratum. 
Most teachers will agree that mere haphazard 
conversation is almost totally unproductive of 
results, and that there must be in some form or 
other a continuity in the systematic study of the 
language. Now at the stage for which the present 
book is intended (after the second year), the study 
of special idioms is perhaps the most valuable, and 
the editor has selected these with great care and 
skill. They, together with the sentences based 
on them, constitute the most useful part of the 
book. 

The actual material for conversation is not quite 
so happily chosen. It is granted that "phrases 
pertaining to steamboats, ticket-offices, and hotel- 
accommodations," which the editor dismisses so 
lightly, are not what the majority of American 
students most need ; still, it is a question whether 
they are not more practical than the talks on 
grammar and syntax which form so large a part 
of the book. The latter are excellent in their 
way, especially the treatment of word-order, but 
the matter would much better be given entirely 
in English and the time thus saved be devoted 
to some subject of more universal interest, for 
nothing is as essential in live class- work as variety 



